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NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


“Over a manifold activity of the laity, carried on in various localities according 
to the needs of the times, is placed the National Catholic Welfare Conference, an 
organization which supplies a ready and well-adapted instrument for your episcopal 
ministry.”—Pope Pius XII. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference was organized in September, 1919. 


The N. C. W. C is a common agency acting under the authority of the bishops to 
promote the welfare of the Catholics of the country. 


It has for its incorporated purposes “unifying, coordinating and organizing the 
Catholic people of the United States in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.” 


The Conference is conducted by an administrative board composed of ten arch- 
bishops and bishops aided by seven assistant bishops. 

Each department of the N. C. W. C. is administered by an episcopal chairman. 

Through the general secretary, chief executive officer of the Conference, the re- 
ports of the departments and information on the general work of the headquarters 
staff are sent regularly to the members of the administrative board. 


The administrative bishops of the Conference report annually upon their work 
to the Holy See. 


Annually at the general meeting of the bishops, detailed reports are submitted by 
the administrative bishops of the Conference and authorization secured for the work 
of the coming year. 


No official action is taken by any N. C. W. C. department without authorization 
of its episcopal chairman. 

No official action is taken in the name of the whole Conference without authoriza- 
tion and approval of the administrative board. 

It is not the policy of the N. C. W. C. to create new organizations. 

It helps, unifies, and leaves to their own fields those that already exist. 

It alms to defend and advance the welfare both of the Catholic Church and of 
our beloved Country. 

It seeks to inform the life of America of right fundamental principles of religion 
and morality. 

It is a central clearing house of information regarding activities of Catholic men 
and women. 

N. C. W. C. is comprised of the following departments and bureaus: 
Executive—Bureaus maintained: Immigration, National Center Confraternity of 

Christian Doctrine, Information, Publications, Busi and Auditing, and CaTH- 

OLIC ACTION, monthly publication, N. C. W. C. 


YourH—Facilitates exchange of information regarding the philosophy, organization, 
and program—content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes the National 
Catholic Youth Council, the federating agency for all existing, approved Catholic 
youth groups, contacts and evaluates national governmental and non-govern- 
mental youth organizations and youth servicing organizations. 

EpucaTion—Divisions: Statistics and Information, Teacher Placement, Research 
Catholic Education, Library Service, and Inter-American Collaboration. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United States and abroad with regular news, 
features, editorial and pictorial services. 

SoctaL AcTion—Covers the fields of Industrial Relations, International Affairs, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, Family Life, and Rural Life. 

LecaL—Serves as a clearing house of information on federal, state and local legislation. 

Lay OrGANIZzATIONS—Includes the Nati 1 Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. headquarters perma- 
nent representations in the interests of the Catholic laity. These councils function 
through some 8,000 affiliated societies—national, state, diocesan, district, local and 
parish; also through units of the councils in many of the dioceses. 

The N. C. C. M. maintains at its ti 1 headquarters a Catholic Evidence 
Bureau, sponsors three weekly nationwide radio programs—the Catholic Hour 
over the National Broadcasting Company’s Network, and the Hour of Faith over 
the American Broadcasting Company's Network, and the Catholic program in 
the “Faith in Our Time” series on the Mutual Broadcasting System—and con- 
ducts a Catholic Radio Bureau. 

The N. C. C. W. through its National Committee System maintains an adult 
education service, transmitting to its affiliates information and suggestions in all 
fields covered by the N. C. W. C., and conducting Institutes and Regional Con- 
ferences for leadership training; it cooperates with War Relief Services-N. C. W. C. 
in a continuing clothing project for children; from 1921 to 1947 it sponsored the 
National Catholic School of Social Service. 

CatHotic Action StTupy—Devoted to research and reports as to pronouncements, 
methods, programs and achievements in the work of Catholic Action at home and 
abroad. 

All that are helped may play their part in promoting the good work and in main- 
taining the common agency, the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

CATHOLIC ACTION records monthly the work of the Conference and its affill- 
ated organizations. It presents our common needs and opportunities. Its special 
articles are helpful to every Catholic organization and individual. 
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CATHOLIC THINKING ON THE INTERNATIONALIZATION OF JERUSALEM 


HE recent bitter struggle between the Jews and 

Arabs which has so seriously affected Jerusalem 

and the Holy Places has focused world-wide 
attention on the question of their internationalization. 
The subject is at present before the UN General As- 
sembly. Much confusion on the subject exists and it 
is therefore in the hope of being of service to our 
readers that we quote here from the October 3 Wash- 
ington Letter of the N.C.W.C. News Service: 

“Catholic interest in the internationalization of 
Jerusalem by the United Nations is entirely non- 
political, and favors neither side in the dispute be- 
tween the Jews and the Arabs. It aims on!y at guar- 
anteeing Christianity’s ancient rights in the Land of 
Christ, namely: 

(1) Preservation of the Holy City and its sur 
roundings, thereby to eliminate the danger of its be- 
coming the center of another conflict or attack by 
placing it under the care, or trusteeship, of an inter- 
national body composed of peace-loving nations, ‘.c., 
the United Nations. 


(2) Assurance, through international multilateral 
guarantees that all shall have access to Jerusalem's 
Holy Places in fact as well as in theory. 


(3) Assurance that freedom of religious worship, 
life and education shall not be abridged. 


“All this the UN set out to do when, in November, 
1947, it decreed: (a) the establishment of a Jewish 
State in Palestine; (b) the establishment of an Arab 
State in Palestine. (These would succeed the old 
League of Nations British Mandatory Government) ; 
(c) The internationalization of the Holy City of 
Jerusalem, including such surroundings as Bethlehem 
on the south, Ain-Karim on the west, and the Mount 
of Olives on the east. 


“The Jews availed themselves of this resolution to 
establish their state, whose frontiers go far beyond 
the limits set by the UN. The Arabs have now ac- 
cepted the existence of the Jewish State. Therefore, 
it would seem, two-thirds of the UN decision has 
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come into force. The third part, the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem, remains only a theory. 

‘Now the Israelis will not hear of this last provi- 
sion of the proposed settlement, which brought their 
own state into existence. They have brushed it aside 
as unworthy of serious consideration. They have 
moved some of their government bureaus from Tel- 
Aviv to Jerusalem, which is not theirs. They opened 
the first session of the Knesset, or parliament, there as 
an evidence of their intentions. They have lately 
changed the names of some of the streets in the 
Israeli-held parts of Jerusalem from their former 
names with historical, Christian connotations to those 
of purely Hebrew significance. They have repeatedly 
asserted that Jerusalem must be an integral part, or 
capital, of Israel. 

“While it is stated on good authority that most 
Arabs, including 80 per cent of the Moslem Arabs, 
are in favor of Jerusalem's internationalization, in 
order to remove from it the possibility of further 
fighting or eventual attack, some influential Arabs 
still are opposed to the idea of an international Jeru- 
salem. 

“This attitude, apparently, does not give considera- 
tion to the fact that a Jerusalem which is not interna- 
tionalized is a partitioned Jerusalem—with all the 
present ugly aspects of that condition perpetuated in- 
definitely. 

‘Even well-meaning opponents of internationaliza- 
tion do not seem to realize that the Arab-held part of 
Jerusalem—largely confined to the Old Walled City 
—does not by any means include all the pre-war Arab 
sections of Jerusalem. The modern Arab suburbs of 
Katamon, Talbieh, Upper Baqu’a and Lower Baqu’a 
are in Jewish hands and occupation, and apparently 
only internationalization can restore them to the Arabs. 
It is definitely to the benefit of the Arabs—Moslems 
and Christians—that Jerusalem should once more be 
opened to them, as an international city.” 

The letter concludes with the hope that “the posi- 
tion of Christians” be expressed “with vigor and 
volume.” 
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The National Council 
Of Catholic Nurses— 


An Instrument of the Apostolate 


HE National Council of Catholic Nurses is a 

nationwide organization of Catholic, graduate, 

registered, professional nurses. The association 
was formed to protect, encourage, and advance the 
spiritual, professional, material welfare, and social 
contacts of Catholic nurses. This organization is the 
central council by which the individual voices and 
efforts of Catholic nurses are unified, and drawing 
strength from their numbers, become a mighty force 
for Catholic Action throughout the nursing profession 
in America. 

Formally organized in June, 1940, in Chicago, the 
National Council is the Catholic American nurse’s 
response to the instruction of the late Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, namely, that the proposed association 
have as its object the mutual religious and moral aid 
of the members and the instructing of them on the 
moral and religious duties of their profession, and 
that it is the duty of every Catholic nurse to belong to 
Catholic associations of nurses and to promote them 
in every possible way. The present Vicar of Christ 
has reiterated his saintly predecessor's request for an 
organization of Catholic nurses, the world over, when 
he wrote, 


“Organization, dear daughters, is indispensable. We 
see in our day that everything organizes itself; and un- 
happily, also evil. It is necessary that good, and good 
works should organize themselves. The Catholic nurse 
must be trained for the apostolate. That is to say, in 
the body which she nurses there is an immortal soul, 
bought by the Blood of the Son of God, of which truth 
she cannot lose sight. Never in the history of the 
Church has heathen naturalism been so powerful and 
threatening in its battle with the supernatural. It is 
necessary that all Catholics should be fully conscious of 
this menace. The Catholic nurse must be helped to 
carry on her professional activity in the light of the 
Church’s doctrines and Christian morality.” 


Since the formal organization, diocesan councils 
have been formed in fifty-four sees, and sixteen groups 
are in the planning stage. The councils are located 
throughout the country, and in keeping with the pur- 
pose of N.C.C.N., are active and vigorous in the 
promotion of Christian ideals in living and in nursing. 


The profession of nurse is surely one of those pro- 
fessions which offer the greatest possibility for the 
apostolate, but we must not forget that the nurse, in 
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By 
Anne V. Houck 


the exercise of her profession, has to employ all sorts 
of technical means, and lives in a materialistic atmos- 
phere, exposed to the danger of a limited interior 
piety only, dissociated from the profession and ex- 
terior practices enjoined by the Church. Furthermore, 
these modern theories seek to penetrate the minds of 
Catholic nurses and to make them become unconsci- 
ously strong agents for the propagation of eugenics 
and neo-Malthusianism. It is necessary, then, to pro- 
tect them by means of Catholic Action, which has for 
one of its duties to sustain and fortify them in their 
professional and Christian formation. 

One of the particular concerns of the Council is the 
spiritual stimulation of its members for the further- 
ance of Christian doctrine and the direction of profes- 
sional edicts through channels which are in accord- 
ance with right principles. 

Every vocation offers an opportunity to spread the 
light and comfort of Christ and every Catholic nurse 
has a corresponding obligation to share these bless- 
ings, not only with members of her’ profession, but 
with her patients and associates. Life has more and 
greater responsibilities for Catholics and this is ap- 
plicable in the life of the Catholic nurse. 

Constantly surrounded by life and death, sickness 
and discouragement, the nurse should accept the in- 
vitation of Our Lord to be meek and humbie of heart, 
practicing that virtue, so beautiful and pre-eminent 
in His life, namely, Christian charity—and daily peti- 
tioning our Blessed Savior to help her become near 
God in her living. 

The work of the Catholic nurse should be moti- 
vated by the promise made by Christ, of eternal reward 
to all who practice the spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy. 

Countless times she is asked to rescue an adult 
soul whose salvation would be lost without her timely 
assistance; to baptize the born and unborn infant; to 
diffuse knowledge concerning the right to life of the 
unborn child; to pray for and with the dying patient; 
to give spiritual consolation to the sick and injured; 
to visit the aged. As she is a sworn conservator of 
human life—cost what the effort may—she is surely 
a missionary of Christ. 

The nurse is expected to do more for her patient 
than to take the temperature, feel the pulse, or give 
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a hypodermic. She is expected to minister to the 
soul of her patient and by her example and teaching, 
the patient, as she leaves him, should have grown in 
holiness of soul because of her goodness and kindness 
as a nurse, and because of the Christian ideals and 
principles that have been reflected by her. The nurse 
enjoys the confidence of the sick and dying patient. 
She becomes, as the sentry on duty, watchful and 
diligent in his care, and for this reason, the patient 
looks to her for help—help not only physical, but 
also spiritual. 


Every nurse must be an educator in her field; but 
in addition, every Catholic nurse must know, practice 
and profess her religion. She should, by her teaching 
and the consistency of her life, aid in the propagation 
of truth and the overthrow of false ideology. 


The vigilance and constant duty of the nurse enable 
her to bring physical health to the patient. Why can 
she not do for the soul what is done for the body? In- 
numerable opportunities are afforded the nurse to in- 
still right principles in her patient. 


The field of Public Health, which today is one of 
the important phases of nursing in the community; 
non-Catholic agencies, where the nurse reaches the 
patient at the critical time—when many times the 
patient knows little about Baptism or how to make 
an act of perfect love to God, or of perfect contri- 
tion; advising the broken family; counseling parents, 


especially mothers influenced by false philosophy to 
take the wrong view of their rights and duties—it is 
the nurse who can help restore the right attitude: these 
are means that the Council of Catholic Nurses suggests 
to its members for furtherance of Catholic Action in 
their daily routine of duty. 


Nurses, in their manifold duties, have many oppor- 
tunities to spread the truths of life and diffuse Chris- 
tian principles, which are the principles of Christ; and 
for the application in their own environment of those 
same principles. The motto of N.C.C.N., “In All 
Things Charity,” suggests: first, the Commandment, 
“Love Thy Neighbor’ and second, that Our Lord 
Himself is served in the person of the sick. 


One of the objects of the National Council of 
Catholic Nurses is to promote, under the control of 
affiliated associations, a program whereby Catholic 
nurses may dedicate a portion of each year to the 
voluntary care of the sick poor. Throughout the 
diocesan councils, the volunteer nursing of the sick 
poor has become one of the outstanding works of 
charity. The love of the sick was practiced from the 
earliest times of the Church. History tells of the 
religious and lay nurse who saw the image of Our 
Savior in her patients, and no task was too lowly or 
dangerous in its undertaking. This is the faith that 
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begets the true nurse in her work with the sick poor. 


Christ, the Healer of human ills, by word and ex- 
ample, praised the nursing of the sick—for in the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan, His words were, “Go 
and do likewise.” 


The nurse should be concerned with social and 
health movements at every line in her community. 
She will not only advance educationally to meet the 
newer trends of her profession, but also will benefit 
from programs that make her a better Catholic. As 
a leader she will be prepared to answer questions in 
the sickroom, clinic, schoolroom, factory and in other 
places: questions that ofttimes reflect pagan philos- 
ophy and threaten the security of the Christian world. 


Nursing today is undergoing a change—a change 
that will affect all members of the profession and it is 
most important that our Catholic nurses exert constant 
vigilance, in order that the technical standards be not 
divorced from the spirit of the profession, a spirit that 
is the outgrowth of centuries of Christian effort. 


We say in union there is strength. Can you imagine 
what could be done for God, if every Catholic nurse 
belonged, through her diocesan council, to a living, 
pulsating national group—thousands of nurses work- 
ing every day to bring Christ to the market place, to 
the hospitals, to the schools of nursing, to the indus- 
tries, in fact to the entire health and nursing front— 
praying every day for their common responsibility, 
their voices arising in a never-ending crescendo to the 


Patroness of N.C.C.N., “Our Lady of Perpetual Help.” 


Tne N.C.C.N., through its affiliated diocesan coun- 
cils, has related types of activity—one subordinate to 
the other—each one fulfilling its own end but co- 
ordinating that end to the attainment of Christianiza- 
tion in the work of the nurse. 


The unity of the Catholic nurses in their profession; 
the living of Christian ideals; the ability to know and 
answer questions concerning religion; the rectitude 
in public life; are but a few of the responsibilities of 
the true nurse. And a deep influence is radiated by 
her in the diffusion of Catholic principles; by the 
defense of Catholic principles; and the application of 
Catholic principles in her daily routine. 


The N.C.C.N. is a united corps of Catholic women, 
especially equipped by their faith and preparation in 
the field of nursing, to respond to the invitation of 
His Holiness in the work of the Catholic lay aposto- 
late. By mustering their numbers in Christian force, 
they can help in making a pattern in the world of 
today for a truly Christian life, and by aiming at real 
cooperation with their associates—stressing the obliga- 
tion of good will and understanding—they will carry 
on their professional activity in the light of the 
Church's doctrine. 
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Meeting the Needs of the Child: 


Local Responsibility 


It is regretted that space requirements make it possible to bring to our readers only a pro- 
tion of the forceful talk of His Excellency, Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, of San Antonio, at the 
banquet which closed the N.C.C.W. Southwest Regional Conference in San Antonio, October 
2-4, 1949. So significant are these remarks that they open to Christians everywhere vistas of 


opportunity.—The Editor. 


HIS subject has two principal points: first, the 
"TV ses of responsibility, and secondly, the needs of 

children on the community level. 
cuss first a sense of responsibility. 

It would seem that in the evil old era now drawing 
to a close a sense of responsibility was often lacking 
in the Christian conscience . . . Too many Christians 
gave no thought to the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of their neighbors. This utter lack of any sense of 
responsibility has been one of the causes of the crisis 
and tragedy of our times. 

Our world does not operate on Christian principles. 
Many leaders of the people are trying to live without 
God. In the ancient warfare between good and evil 
the powers of darkness have all too frequently pre- 
vailed. The children of the Church, wearing the 
armor of God and carrying the weapons of truth and 
grace, have lost many a battle. They were poor soldiers 
of the cross. But we are not supposed to be defeated; 
God expects us to win. Christ said: “I have overcome 
the world” (Jn. 16-33) and St. John proclaims: 
“This is the victory that overcomes the world, our 
faith.” (I. Jn. 5-4). St. Paul urges us on to triumph: 
“Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil with 
good” (Rom. 12-21). 


Two hard facts emerge from all of this: Christians 
are responsible for the sort of world which they have 
built, and to be a passive Christian today is a kind 
of treason. We cannot withdraw from this evil old 
world; we must stay here and make it better. We 
are needed in every department of life from religion 
to recreation. Always and everywhere we must be 
in there fighting for the things of God. Sometimes 
we seem to be a people with a grievance, not a mes- 
sage. To some religion is a restriction on conduct, 
not a way of life and joyous liberty. 


Let us dis- 


If we would build a better world for the children of 
today we must start with ourselves and our com- 
munity. Our faith will give us spiritual motivation; 
it will teach us fraternal charity and a proper sense of 
responsibility . We are all joined together as 
brothers in Christ and what we do for the child, white, 
brown or black, we do for God. This is our inspira- 
tion in the whole field of human welfare. Thus we 
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see that meeting the needs of the child is not merely 
a responsibility; it is a high privilege and a benedic- 
tion. 

What are some of the needs of the child that must 
be met today? Logically the spiritual needs come 
first and we meet them in the home as well as in 
Church and school . . . For this reason we ask fathers 
and mothers to play the role of parent educator in the 
home long before the child enters school . . . At a 
proper age the Church will meet the need of the Mass, 
the sacraments, methods of prayer and training for 
good works. 


When we consider local responsibility for the edu- 
cational needs of the child we find ourselves in a very 
important and difficult field. In the state of Texas 
there are many thousands of children who are not 
registered in any school whether public or private. 
Some school buildings are old and dilapidated, rec- 
reational facilities are sometimes lacking and here 
and there it may be that some teachers are not well 
trained... 


All will admit that the education of migrant chil- 
dren is difficult but it is not impossible and certainly 
half an education is better than none. In my opinion 
a good many children who are not migrants at all 
are receiving no education in Texas. Last year the 
American G.I. Forum put on a back-to-school drive 
in South Texas which was surprisingly successful. 
Literally thousands of children who were not regis- 
tered in school or who were attending irregularly were 
rounded up and placed in classrooms. Some school 
officials were embarrassed by this large influx of 
unexpected pupils and a few were not too happy 
about it. I understand that the G.I. Forum planned 
to put on their drive again this fall. What that group 
of resolute citizens did others can do. 


In the field of education it is appropriate to men- 
tion the work of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 


trine . . . It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
teaching of catechism to youth is not only a spiritual 
necessity but a patriotic achievement. In a century 
and a half of history this nation produced only one 
Benedict Arnold; in the last quarter of a century we 
have seen thousands of them rise up across the land. 
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They are men who would sell our government and 
our people down the river in aid of a foreign despot. 
They are men—and women too—who have sold their 
souls to tyranny because they hate the Kingdom of 
God and His justice. They are traitors to the land 
that gave them birth. Protected by the mantle of our 
democracy they plot the destruction of our liberties. 
It is incredible that the land of the free and the brave 
should give birth to so much treason in a single gen- 
eration. 


Love of country is a virtue inculcated by religion. 
No good Christian can be guilty of treason. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine serves both Church and state. Its primary 
purpose, however, is religious and it offers Opportuni- 
ties of service to those who have a sense of responsi- 
bility to children. 


It seems to me that there are three groups of people 
to whom the Confraternity should prove embarrass- 
ing. First there are the Catholics to whom God has 
given the time and the capacity to serve as teachers, 
fishers or helpers in the Confraternity and who refuse 
to serve. ... The second group are those who spend 
so much time and money climbing the ladder of social 
standing with a cold and selfish spirit. ... And the 
third group who ought to be embarrassed at the very 
thought of the Confraternity are some of the dead who 
died with wealth. It seems to me that one bit of re- 
morse that must torment them is this: ‘Instead of leav- 
ing everything to my relatives why didn’t I share with 
God's Church some of the wealth that He entrusted to 
me?” The children who were left to live and die with- 
out religion will be a rebuke to such as these through 
all the centuries of eternity. 


Do we have any responsibility for the poverty of 
children? I think we have. Grinding poverty makes 
the achievement of the good life extremely difficult 
. . . On the other hand a sufficiency of this world’s 
goods is an aid to normal living . .. 


Since, therefore, there is a direct connection between 
the social order and salvation the Church has the 
right and the duty to speak with authority about 
man’s temporal welfare . . . 


Obviously, we have some responsibility for the 
poverty of children. In recent centuries our people 
have been concerned with the victims of poverty rather 
than its cause; we built orphan asylums for dependent 
children . . . Today we still take care of the dependent 
child, and that is real Christianity, but we are using 
our intelligence to discover how children get that 
way—through injustice to the parents, low wages, 
bad housing, women in industry and lack of decent 
medical service to the breadwinner of the family . . . 


Since the days of the great Leo XIII our Supreme 
Pontiffs have been trying to get the laity to do some- 
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thing about the injustices of our social order. Pius 
XI has pointed out that these abuses flow partly from 
the greed and pride of men and partly from the very 
structure of economic life. We have both structural 
defects and functional abuses. In a word, bad ma- 
chinery is lubricated with the bad oil of greed and 
pride. The Pontiff says that we must rebuild the 
structure and remake the hearts of men. 


Most of our laity know practically nothing of our 
own program of social reconstruction. They still 
would rather build orphan asylums than a better social 
order. But they must study and they must go to work. 
It may be later than we think. 


I call upon our Councils of Men and Women to 
engage in such study without delay. I call upon 
Pastors of souls to enlarge their efforts to train leaders 
who will be apostles of our social teaching to the 
workers and to those in business and the professions. 
I desire that in all our high schools adequate courses 
be provided so that our Catholic youth may be famil- 
iar with the Church’s program of social reconstruction; 
and if some of our teachers do not feel competent in 
this important field let them make themselves com- 
petent without further delay. If we are discussing the 
needs of children, certainly, in these days of crisis and 
tragedy, this is an outstanding need. 


There are other necessities of childhood in the fields 
of literature, recreation, normal family life, health 
and good government, but we cannot discuss them all. 
There is one, nowever, that must not be hidden or 
denied—the need of the child to be free from race 
prejudice. Happily, children are naturally free from 
this atrocious sin but sometimes their elders mislead 
them by word and deed. Children and adolescent 
youth wish to act like Christians in this matter but 
sometimes parents stand in the way. On the other 
side of the picture are the children who are the victims 
of race prejudice, suffering all the inequalities, dis- 
criminations and injustices heaped upon them by the 
master race. 


Segregation hurts the white man; it is a heavy 
burden to carry. It robs him of his freedom to select 
his own circle of intimate friends as he may choose. 
If he does not comply with an evil old custom the 
penalty of social ostracism will be hurled upon him. 
If he is a business man he knows that lack of pur- 
chasing power is harmful to our economy and millions 
of citizens cannot buy the products of field and factory 
because segregation keeps them poor. If this white 
man is an American he hates the Nazi philosophy of 
racial superiority because it is a denial of democracy 
and yet we have it in our nation. And if this white 
man is a Christian the sin of segregation hurts his 
conscience because he remembers that what you do to 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Lay Responsibility 





In The Field of Human Rights 


Rita Schaefer 


URING THE PAST DECADE, we have be- 
D come particularly conscious of human rights 
and fundamental freedom. This has been due 
mostly to the wrongs against human beings perpetrated 
by the nazis and communists. It has also been a result 
of the war and the special concern of the international 
community for the rights of man. In our own coun- 
try, we have become more and more conscious of the 
Situation of minority groups whose rights are not 
everywhere secure. 


Because of the magnitude of the problem of pro- 
tecting human rights, it may at times seem hopeless 
to expect to alter the situation appreciably. Fortu- 
nately, however, we can discern notable progress to- 
ward securing respect and protection for human 
rights. Much needs to be done, however, if we are to 
fulfill our duty in social justice—to strive for the 
common good and to perfect the institutions which 
are the means of attaining it. 


The lack of greater progress is due largely to an 
improper concept of what human rights are and why 
people have them. The different viewpoints spring 
from different religions, cultures, traditions of people 


throughout the world. Many who believe in the 
divine origin of man do not believe in his immortal 
destiny. They cannot then understand that God has 
given man certain rights to enable him to fulfill his 
purpose in life. They do not understand that his 
purpose is to attain perfect happiness with God in the 
hereafter. Others do not believe that all men are 
created equal and therefore have equal rights. And 
there are some, notably the communists, who believe 
that man has no inherent rights, that he has only 
those rights granted by the state, which therefore the 
state can take away at will. 


These differences make it very difficult to obtain 
the proper respect for and protection of human rights. 
They will not be easily overcome, but the task is not 
an impossible one. A brief review of some of the 
achievements in the field of human rights discloses 
a bright spot which has opened many avenues of hope. 
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The Lay Apostolate Today 
Article III 


Internationally, the greatest single accomplishment 
has been the approval by the United Nations General 
Assembly of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. During the war, several documents were is- 
sued by the Allies recognizing the importance to peace 
of the respect for and protection of human rights, 
and the United Nations Charter affirms this principle. 
The Declaration is the first international document, 
subscribed to by a majority of the nations of the world, 
which enumerates the rights and freedoms of man 
which ought to be respected and protected. Its major 
defects lie in its failure explicitly to recognize God 
as the source of man’s rights and in the implication 
that man has the same right to divorce as he has to 
marriage. 


The Declaration is merely a statement of principles 
which the nations approving it believe in as a “stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and all nations.” 
However, an attempt is being made now to translate 
at least parts of it into international law. The pro- 
posed Covenant or treaty on Human Rights which 
the UN Commission on Human Rights is preparing 
includes only those most generally recognized per- 
sonal and civil rights which it is felt the greater num- 
ber of nations will be willing at this time to obligate 
themselves to protect under international law. 


The United Nations has already done much toward 
ensuring a number of the rights listed in the Declara- 
tion. As a result of the UN pressure, four nations 
have given the vote to women for the first time. 
Greater self-government for Western Samoa was 
granted by the administering power, New Zealand, 
upon the recommendation of the Trusteeship Council. 


The Economic and Social Council and the Special- 
ized Agencies work hand in hand to develop, through 
international cooperation, sound economic and social 
policies and conditions under which it will be possi- 
ble for men to realize their individual rights through- 
out the world. 


Thus, the Economic Commission for Europe made 
substantial contributions to the re-establishment of 
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inland transport in Europe, to improving the alloca- 
tion of coal, to breaking various bottlenecks in the 
_ production of steel and fertilizer, and to the restora- 
tion of urgently-needed electric power facilities. 


ECOSOC has launched a program of technical as- 
sistance for the development of under-developed areas. 
This program will be carried out with the cooperation 
of the ILO, FAO, WHO and UNESCO, and in con- 
junction with President Truman's Point Four Program, 
part of which will be developed directly by the U.S. 


Further, the Food and Agriculture Organization has 
contributed to the increase of food production, the 
improvement of agricultural techniques and the dis- 
tribution of foods throughout the world. It has 
helped a number of nations raise nutritional standards 
and provide facilities for the preservation and storage 
of foods. It has also assisted in the development 
of two new types of vaccine to combat a scourge 
which was killing millions of farm animals yearly. 


The World Health Organization aided significantly 
in preventing the spread of cholera in Egypt and in 
controlling malaria in Greece. It has developed a 
program to stimulate the production of penicillin and 
to advise governments on the procurement of drugs, 
biotics, and medical equipment. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has contributed greatly to the 
recontruction of educational facilities in war-devas- 
tated countries. It has conducted a survey of the 
educational needs of both Europe and Asia and ‘has 
encouraged international cooperation of the more 
fortunate countries in meeting these needs. It has 
begun large-scale experiments to combat illiteracy. 


The International Labor Organization has prepared 
numerous conventions relating to labor standards, it 
has developed a system of industrial committees, and 
programs relating to the training and full and efficient 
utilization of manpower resources. 


The International Refugee Organization has aided 
in the resettlement of 268,000 displaced persons and 
helped 60,000 others back to their countries of origin. 
The UN has also assisted through a speciai emergency 
committee the 900,000 Arab and Jewish refugees in 
Palestine. 


These and other activities of the UN are aimed at 
the common good and directly related to the protec- 
tion of human rights, such as the right to life, the 
right to education, the right to work, to good working 
conditions, the right to asylum and to change one’s 
nationality. This, however, is just a beginning. The 
continuance and success of these worthwhile and nec- 
essary endeavors depend upon the unwavering support 
of the member nations of the UN and ultimately of 
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1949-1950 Forum Series 


HE N.C.W.C. Forum Committee, representative 

of the departments of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, offers its 1949-50 series of 
eight articles, month by month, under the general 
title “The Lay Apostolate Today.” These have been 
prepared for general use and should be especially 
helpful to organization and educational leaders 


Use the articles: 
For your own information 
As texts for discussion clubs, forums, round tables, 
radio talks 
As aids for organization and school programs 
For informal discussion at home and abroad 


Use the questions at the end as guides for reading 
and discussion. 








“We the peoples of the United Nations.” The great- 
est single burden of the total support will undoubt- 
edly fall upon the United States. 


As one of the major powers of the world today, 
the United States occupies a key position in world 
affairs. This responsibility we cannot shirk. In ful- 
filling it, we must not lose sight of our objective— 
the common good. We must not become so involved 
in details of providing the machinery necessary to our 
complex society that we forget that human beings 
are the end and purpose of all this activity. We will 
defeat our purpose if our endeavors become too de- 
partmentalized and thereby “depersonalized.” 


With the proper concept of social justice and human 
rights, the lay apostolate has a distinct contribution 
to make to the national and international society today. 
By bearing in mind the human element concerned in 
the political, economic and social developments of 
our government, whether domestic or international, 
the lay apostolate can intelligently judge the issues 
involved. It can inject the necessary higher motives 
into policies and programs in order to maintain the 
proper balance between man’s material and spiritual 
development. 


For example, we cannot consider our obligation 
to displaced persons completely satisfied as long as 
thousands of them still are homeless. We must ex- 
haust all possible means of helping these unfortunate 
people to resume normal, productive lives. This does 
not imply depriving our own people of essentials in 
order to take care of the displaced persons; it is a 
matter of seeking until we find a solution respecting 
the rights of all persons involved. 


As a party to the Potsdam Agreement, we also have 
a direct responsibility to the twelve million persons 
of German ethnic origin who were expelled from 
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Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and that part of 
Germany now under Poland. Some of these people 
are living in camps and underground bunkers, others 
are sharing the crowded homes of native Germans. 
They are neither able to live in human dignity nor to 
contribute to the wellbeing of society. Our present 
Displaced Persons Bill will allow some of them to 
come to America, but is that limited statute commen- 
surate with our responsibility ? 


We cannot, of course, be indifferent to the viola- 
tions of rights in the domestic life of our own country. 
Although twenty-one states have enacted laws espe- 
cially designed to protect the rights of all their people, 
many state laws still deny the free exercise of rights 
to certain persons solely because of their color, national 
origin or religion. In other states discriminatory cus- 
toms and social pressures prevail to such a degree that 
groups of American citizens are prevented from ex- 
ercising their rights. The rights which are most gen- 
erally affected by these conditions are the exercise of 
the right to work, to join trade unions, the right to 
freedom of assembly, the right to marry the person 
of one’s own choosing, the right to vote and the right 
to education. In being denied these rights many 
people are forced into ghetto existence. 


“To re-Christianize all that has been de-Christian- 
ized has become the modern emphasis of the Church, 
and this emphasis is particularly pronounced as the 
laity participates in the apostolate of the hierarchy. 
It is the layman’s unique responsibility to carry the 
Light of the World from the Church into the State.” 
(“The Modern Apostolic Mentality,” September, 1949 
CATHOLIC ACTION) 


In the field of human rights, the lay apostolate must 
do its utmost to make effective in every phase of life 
the truth of the Fatherhood of God. With the em- 
phasis on the Fatherhood of God, which is the basis 
of the brotherhood of man, such things as euthanasia, 
sterilization and artificial birth control would not be 
sanctioned by law as a means to alleviate some of the 
social and economic ills of the community in the name 
of human rights and the common good. 


There is a great need to instill in the public mind 
conviction of the equality of all men, their rights, and 
why they have them and the duty of all to respect, 
and, in social justice, to protect the rights of all others. 
This knowledge must be the basis for action on spe- 
cific issues. 


A number of Catholic organizations have been work- 
ing for some time with these objectives in mind. The 
Catholic Association for International Peace, the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, its spe- 
cial office on race relations, and the National Family 
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Life Conference deal with problems of human rights 
which relate to their special fields of activity. Through 
their publications and meetings, and other services, 
such as suggesting programs and bibliographies, these 
membership organizations make available information 
about special problems and possible solutions in the 
light of Christian principles. The National Council 
of Catholic Women and the National Council of 
Catholic Men also afford a means of education and 
action in further promoting respect for human rights, 
through the programs of their special committees, 
study clubs and institutes. 


The means for education and action in the many 
fields of activity related to human rights are available. 
It is up to the individual to decide on his particular 
interest and choose the most appropriate means to 
develop it and to make it effective. 


DISCUSSION AIDS 


1. Do men have equal rights? Discuss 

2. Why should we be concerned about violations of others’ 
rights? Do we have an obligation to help? 

. Is the United Nations doing anything in the field of 
human rights? Discuss 


4. Give all the reasons you can for working for the protec- 
tion of the rights of all people in our own country, regard- 
less of color, national origin or religion. 


. Discuss what needs to be done and what the lay apostolate 
can do in both the international and domestic fields to 
insure more progress in the field of human rights. 
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American Education Week 


Rev. M. J. McKeough, O. Praem. 


Catholic University of America 


‘ROM November 6 to 12, the schoolmen of 
this nation will, in the words of Joy Elmer 
Morgan, “take the case for the schools to the 

people.” (NEA Journal, October 1949, p. 481) All 
Catholic school administrators and teachers should 
join in the presentation of this case. In the recent 
publicity, attendant upon the efforts to obtain federal 
aid for education, the position of Catholic schools in 
the United States has been misinterpreted, their con- 
tribution to the American way of life has been chal- 
lenged, and their very right to existence has been de- 
nied. Believing that the rank and file of American 
citizenry still has a high regard for religion, moral 
integrity, and respect for authority, and also that it 
wishes fundamental justice for all American children, 
we are confident that the case for our Catholic schools, 
if presented to them in a competent manner, will re- 
ceive a favorable hearing. 


Here are the points that need to be emphasized: 
1. We are not opposed to a public school system 


but on the contrary are convinced that such a system 
is necessary in this country. 


2. We are not opposed to the expenditure of fed- 


eral funds to improve the quantity and quality of 
such schools, wherever this help is needed. 


2 


3. We are as anxious as any groups in this land 
to improve the working conditions of the teachers in 
these schools. 


4. As citizens and taxpayers, we have vested inter- 
ests in public schools; consequently they are as much 
our schools as they are those of any other citizens, or 
any groups of citizens in any community. 


5. We have separate Catholic schools because of a 
conscientious conviction that any education to be ade- 
quate must be religious. 


6. These Catholic schools do not exist solely for 
the purpose of teaching religion. They exist for every 
purpose that a public school exists, and in addition for 
the development of character which is founded and 
nurtured on the example and the teaching of Christ. 


7. Our schools are organized and administered in 
conformity with American tradition and law; they are 
approved for their educational service by the State 
and regional accrediting agencies; they are staffed by 
professional educators of proved competency. 
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8. We are not asking American taxpayers to sup- 
port our religion or our schools, but we do insist that 
the children in these schools are American children, 
the sons and daughters of American citizens, and as 
such they have a fundamental right to the benefits in 
the form of transportation, health services, food, and 
textbooks, which a State or the Federal Government 
makes available to the children in other American 
schools. 


We cannot hope to complete the presentation of 
such a case in one week but American Education Week 
offers an opportunity to make a beginning. Two sug- 
gestions are made. In the first place as American 
citizens we Catholics ought to take an interest in our 
public schools and to show it by taking advantage 
of the opportunities which this Week offers. Visit 
these schools; get acquainted with the administrators 
and teachers; see what their students are doing. Sec- 
ondly we ought to organize special programs in our 
Catholic schools during this same Week. We are 
proud of our schools and we ought to seize every op- 
portunity to make them better known and appreciated. 
Invite the fellow citizens of your community to visit 
the Catholic schools, to be present at your programs, to 
see what these children are accomplishing. Put dis- 
plays of their work in public places where all who 
pass may see. Emphasize the contribution your school 
is making to American youth and to the community. 


For this purpose the Department of Education of 
the N.C.W.C. has prepared a leaflet, entitled: ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Rights in American Democracy.” In it a sug- 
gested program for the whole Week is outlined. 
There is a theme for each day with appropriate activ- 
ities and readings. Whether this is followed or not 
is not important, but what is important is that we do 
not let this opportunity to present the case for our 
schools pass unnoticed. 


The NEA Journal, referred to above, describes the 
kind of federal aid legislation which it is pressing the 
Congress to enact. The fifth requisite is that this 
legislation should “guarantee equitable treatment for 
all children, including those of minority races.” With 
that we wholly agree but it must be truly equitable. 
The American people will see, even if the NEA will 
not, that such legislation as that represented by the 
Thomas and Barden Bills, is not equitable. 
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N.C.C.W. SOUTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


VER 1400 WOMEN registered at the N.C.C.W. 
Southwest Regional Conference in San An- 
tonio, October 2-4. At the invitation of Most 

Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio 
and episcopal chairman of the Lay Organizations De- 
partment, N.C.W.C., and the San Antonio A.C.C_\W., 
these women from councils of Catholic women in 
seven states in the Southwest region assembled to con- 
sider the needs of the child in home, school and com- 
munity. Fortunately, the San Antonio A.C.C.W. will 
make available the proceedings of the conference so 
that councils in other areas may, by adaptation, apply 
this information to problems peculiar to their own 
sections. 


The conference opened with Pontifical Mass cele- 
brated by Most Rev. Mariano S. Garriga, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Corpus Christi, in the Cathedral of San Fer- 
nando in the presence of the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop. During the sessions, zight Archbishops and 
Bishops gave to the meeting their wise guidance and 
counsel, Archbishop Lucey and Bishop Garriga and 
the Most Reverends Edwin V. Byrne, Archbishop of 
Santa Fe, Christopher E. Byrne, Bishop of Galveston, 
Eugene J. McGuinness, Bishop of Oklahoma City- 
Tulsa, Sidney M. Metzger, Bishop of El Paso, Louis J. 
Reicher, Bishop of Austin, and Augustine Danglmayr, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Dallas. 


In his sermon at the opening Mass, Archbishop 
Byrne set the keynote of the conference in saying: 
“Because of the Christ Child, every child has his title 
of dignity and should be regarded with intense admi- 
ration and love, for ‘of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ By creation, the child is a little world; by 
Baptism this little world becomes a paradise, in which 
the interests of the Adorable Trinity are by the designs 
of Divine Providence to be represented by a trinity of 
forces; the Home, the Church, the School. The 
home is where ideally and according to God's plan 
the child finds God made visible in its parents. 

The school, like the home, should be a training ground 
for virtue, for the practice of honesty, cooperation with 
others, the sharing of responsibility and obedience to 
authority. . The child needs a proper environment 
in the community, if he is to develop and grow in 
Christian living. The heart and soul of the commu- 
nity is the Church. Without the Church, the commu- 
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nity lacks vitality. A Catholic family has re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Confirmation and hence its 
members have an apostolic vocation, to give to others 
of the riches received from God and thus filling a 
need of the child.” 


National officers in attendance at the meeting in- 
cluded the president, Mrs. Alfred S. Lucas; the first 
vice-president and director, Province of San Antonio, 
Mrs. Neal Sullivan; the director, Province of Santa Fe, 
Miss Clara Berchtold; the director, Province of Den- 
ver, Mrs. T. A. Cosgriff; and the chairman, Committee 
on War Relief, Mrs. J. Selby Spurck. 


The conferees were graciously entertained on a num- 
ber of occasions, including a reception in the home of 
Archbishop Lucey, a tour of the city, a buffet breakfast 
in the old Spanish Governor's Palace, and a Mexican 
dinner in La Villita, the 200-year-old Spanish “Little 
Town,” restored and reconstructed remnant of earliest 
San Antonio. At the opening meeting, greetings of 
the host Archdiocesan Council were extended by Mrs. 
Enrico Liberto, president, and a civic greeting given 
by Mayor A. C. White, of San Antonio. In her re- 
sponse and introductory message, Mrs. Lucas said: 
“We shall consider as they affect the child not only 
the hunger of the body for food, but the equally com- 
pelling hunger for spiritual development, for mental 


’ development, for acceptance by one’s fellowman, the 


desire for home and family, for shelter and reasonable 
security. We shall see what has been accomplished 
under the program of the Bishops’ Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking, what other agencies of Church and 
Government are doing, and shall ascertain the part 
diocesan councils and affiliated organizations can take 
in carrying out action planned for the future.” 


Some sixty speakers contributed to the program as 
the varied fields of religion, family life, youth, educa- 
tion, and social action were explored. In an address 
on “The Child, Citizen of the Future,” Miss Jane M. 
Hoey, director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
asked the question: “What can be done to prevent 
family breakdown and to overcome some of the handi- 
caps to happy and wholesome family life?’ She 
pointed out that “the child will function effectively as 
a citizen tomorrow only if his parents adequately meet 
their responsibilities today.” She then outlined the 
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destructive forces affecting families and the assistance 
which should be rendered by private agencies, commu- 
nity and governmental programs. 


The findings of the conference were summed up 
by Archbishop Lucey at the closing banquet, when 
His Excellency spoke on “Local Responsibility for 
Meeting the Needs of the Child.” His remarks are 


carried in part, beginning on page 6 of this issue. 


The true significance of the conference will be felt 
when the Catholic woman everywhere becomes the 
“Christian in Action” described at the meeting by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, 
N.C.W.C., when he said: ‘It may be taken for granted, 
I assume, that there can be no question that it is the 
role of the Christian to be ‘in action.’ Christianity is 
a living, dynamic thing and it is a quality of those who 
profess to be Christian to share in that dynamism and 
to be fired with it. Indeed one might say that the 


measure of our zeal for it is the measure of the gen- 
uineness of our Christian life. The essence of 
Christianity is social. We cannot be selfish and self- 
concerned and be genuine Christians. The Council 
of Catholic Women provides every Catholic woman 
with a blueprint for action and the best means of effec- 
tive action. The blueprint is simple, but it covers 
every detail of the social structure which needs to be 
reconstructed and it provides an orderly, systematic and 
thorough-going use of collective talents and resources 
of the Catholic women of the United States in the 
effort to strengthen Christian civilization in our time. 

This magnificent conference is splendid evidence 
that the Catholic women of this region realize fully 
that this is indeed the day of the Christian in Action 
and that they propose to act together unselfishly and 
valiantly to preserve and to extend the Christian civili- 
zation which gave them and all mankind dignity and 
freedom unique in the history of the world.” 


WOMAN'S APOSTOLATE STRESSED AT D.C.C.W. CONVENTIONS 


Natchez . . . Most Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of 
Natchez, addressed the 15th annual convention of 
the Natchez D.C.C.W., September 24-25, on the theme 
of the meeting, “Catholic Action in Mississippi.’” His 
Excellency urged the women to realize their present- 
day responsibilities and to meet the call to action of 
the Holy Father. Other speakers included Rev. F. P. 
Donohoe, chaplain, VA hospital, Gulfport, who spoke 
on N.C.C.W. and NCCS-VA hospital cooperation, and 
Major Carlo DeGennaro, supervisor, radar depart- 
ment, Keesler Field, whose subject was lay participa- 
tion in the work of the Church. Mrs. J. C. Hoffman 
was reelected president. 


Duluth . . . The biennial convention of the Duluth 
D.C.C.W., held September 19, with nearly 400 women 
in attendance, opened with High Mass offered by Rt. 
Rev. Patrick J. Byrnes, rector of the Sacred Heart Ca- 
thedral. The sermon was preached by Rev. Maurice 
O’Connor. Mrs. L. L. Roerkohl, national director, 
Province of St. Paul, discussed N.C.C.W. aims. Miss 
Carol Jackson, co-editor of Integrity, was another guest 
speaker. The president, Mrs. Charles Bardessono, was 
reelected. 


St. Paul .. . Nearly 600 women attended the annual 
fall conference of the St. Paul A.C.C.W., September 
30, at which the president, Mrs. William J. Daly, 
presided. Mrs. Daly spoke of the great work of the 
N.C.C.W., pointing out that not until its federation 
includes every organization of Catholic women will 
its goal have been attained. Most Rev. James J. Byrne, 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul, addressed the conference 
on “The Responsibility of Our Catholic Women.” 
Rev. William Kelley, S.J., spoke on the theme, “The 
Sanctification of Sunday.” The national director, Prov- 
ince of St. Paul, Mrs. L. L. Roerkohl, explained the 
structure of the N.C.C.W.., stressing active membership 
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in a Catholic society, and intensive study as a prepara- 
tion for the apostolate. Miss Philomena Kerwin, di- 
rector, NCCS-VA Hospital Service, told of the coordi- 
nated program set up by NCCS between VA hospitals 
and diocesan organizations of Catholic women. Work- 
shops on subjects pertinent to the organization were 
a feature of the meeting. 


Des Moines . . . Pontifical High Mass celebrated by 
Most Rev. Edward C. Daly, O.P., Bishop of Des 
Moines, opened the 20th annual convention of the 
Des Moines D.C.C.W., October 1-2. The sermon on 
“Revitalization of Christian Citizenship” was delivered 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nicholas H. Wegner of Boys Town, 
Nebraska. Miss Philomena Kerwin, director, NCCS- 
VA Hospital Service, an honored guest, addressed the 
convention on the NCCS-VA Hospital program. Mrs. 
Laura Hickey was elected president, succeeding Mrs. 
George Weiner. 


Peoria . . . Thicteen hundred women attending the 6th 
annuai convention of the Peoria D.C.C.W., October 2, 
were called upon by Most Rev. Albert R. Zuroweste, 
Bishop of Belleville, to fight the evils of divorce, birth 
control, disrespect for authority, secularistic education, 
and economic disaster. His Excellency told the con- 
vention that ‘the voice of our Catholic women must 
be heard throughout the length and breadth of this 
land, protesting against the injustices skillfully 
planned, cleverly executed under various guises, upon 
Christian marriage and our Catholic school system.” 
Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, Bishop of Peoria, 
celebrated Pontifical Mass opening the convention and 
urged those in attendance “to wield a powerful influ- 
ence in a constructive and pacific way in the shaping 
of a new world that is painfully emerging out of the 
physical, economic, moral, religious and social wreck- 
age of the last war.”” Mrs. W. H. Harper, national 
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director, Province of Chicago, was a guest speaker. 
Mrs. E. W. Johnston, the president, presided. 


Columbus . . . Speaking on the theme of the 4th annual 
convention of the Columbus D.C.C.W., “Perseverance 
in the Apostolate in Union with Our Lady,” Miss 
Gretta Palmer, author and convert, said that it is her 
conviction that “‘all conversions are effected through 
the Blessed Mother,” that “Mary, through whom all 
grace flows to us, can never lead the modern pagan 
to any Church but ours: she has been barred from every 
Church but ours.”” The convention, held October 4 
and attended by approximately 800 women, opened 
with Pontifical Mass celebrated by Most Rev. Michael 
J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus. The sermon was 
preached by Most Rev. Edward P. McManaman, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Erie. Workshops were conducted on 
committee activities and resolutions passed on federal 
aid to education, displaced persons, civil rights, wages 
and hours for working women, housing and social 
security. 


Milwaukee . . . Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, celebrated the Pontifical Mass opening 
the 29th annual convention of the Milwaukee A.C. 
C.W., October 6. Mrs. Andrew S. Pfeiffer, president, 
presided and Mrs. Frank R. Traznik, vice-president 
and national chairman, Committee on Catholic Parent- 
Teacher Associations, was convention chairman. Mrs. 
Gerald Bennett, national director, Province of Detroit, 
spoke on “Your Call to Action.” Rev. John Tracy 
Ellis, professor of History, Catholic University of 
America, was speaker at the closing banquet on ‘The 
Catholic Woman Today.” Panel discussions were 
conducted on prayer, study, action. 


RECENT HONORS 


The outstanding work of Very Rev. Stephen A. 
Leven, spiritual moderator of the Oklahoma City- 
Tulsa D.C.C.W., has been recognized by His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, in his elevation to the rank of Papal 
Chamberlain. 


Papal honors have also come to three women who 
have been active in the work of the N.C.C.W. and 
who have reccived the medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
in recognition of their service to the Church: Mrs. Neal 
Sullivan, first vice-president, N.C.C.W., and director, 
Province of San Antonio; Mrs. George Zentner, presi- 
dent, Dubuque A.C.C.W.; and Mrs. Anna M. Baxter, 
Iowa state regent, C.D.A. 


Mrs. Henry Mannix, past president, N.C.C.W., and 
former chairman, Youth Committee, Brooklyn 
D.C.C_\W., was one of six residents of Brooklyn cited 
by Youth United, the Brooklyn organization to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency at the source, for distin- 
guished service to youth. The “Youth Oscar Award” 
was presented November 1. 
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YOU AND THE DPs 


MARGARET M. ANGELO 


The author of this article, Mrs. Robert A. 
Angelo, past national president, is the 
N.C.C.W. representative on the National 
Catholic Resettlement Council 


ALDIES — SVETI DIEUS! Dziekuje — Blogu- 
slaw Boze! Danke—Helf Gott! Sposibo—Blo- 
goslovi Gospod! New words, strange words, yet 

words of joy and gratitude from joyful, grateful 
people! Latvian, Polish, German, Russian and many, 
many others, each in his native tongue expresses his 
“Thanks,” ‘Blessed be God,” and “God help us,” 
as he is greeted at the pier by the staff and volun- 
teers of the National Catholic Resettlement Council. 
These are a happy people. Eagerly they scan maps to 
find their new homes. Will it be north, south, east 
or west? How long will it take to get there? When 
do they leave? Yes, these newcomers are a happy lot, 
for they are offered freedom, home and security in a 
new land. There is in their eyes that look of expec- 
tancy, of seeing their future before them—the look 
of courage. I call them Delayed Pilgrims. 


Meeting their ships is a rare experience. It pre- 
sents a bright picture, but one that could be mislead- 
ing too, for we might forget that these people are 
only a handful of the refugees detained in the dis- 
placed persons camps of Europe. If you could talk 
with these new arrivals as I have done with Anna, 
who just three months ago was one of them, you 
would learn that back of the joy are tears of sorrow 
for the relatives and friends left in the camps, still 
waiting, hoping that somewhere, someone will want 
them. Because, you know, not one of them can come 
to our beloved country unless a job and a home are 
assured. We must provide security for them before 
we can offer them freedom. 


By August 1 of this year, fifty thousand displaced 
persons had entered the U.S.A., of these more than 
twenty thousand are Catholics. This leaves one hun- 
dred fifty-five thousand people to be resettled before 
the end of June, 1950, if the United States is to offer 
a haven to the two hundred five thousand people per- 
mitted entry by the Displaced Persons Act. These 
people will make good citizens; many are professional 
or skilled workers; all are willing to do any kind of 
work. But they need an invitation. They must have 
homes and they must have jobs. Without these, they 
cannot leave the camps which are the only homes 
many of them have known for years. 


N.C.C.\W. affiliates have a triple responsibility to- 
ward these people. First, we can create a desire to 
help these newcomers resettle in this country. Use 
meetings, radio, the press, and just ordinary conversa- 
tion. It is surprising how many know nothing at all 
about the National Catholic Resettlement Council or 
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the work it has undertaken. A busy mother may need 
a helper, an aged couple may need assistance in the 
home or on the farm. Someone may have one or 
two unused rooms, or a tenant house may be available. 
If enough people learn what is needed, there will be 
more home and job assurances. Direct those inter- 
ested to make application through the Diocesan Re- 
settlement Director. The second responsibility is 
greeting these newcomers, inviting them into our 
parish and community life, helping them become ad- 
justed, arranging classes in English, doing the thou- 
sand and one little things that will prove we are 
truly good neighbors and their brothers in Christ. 
Our third responsibility, and the most important one, 
is prayer—just one Hail Mary every day for the poor 
people still in the displaced persons camps. God 
will bless you and them. 


JOLIET D.C.C.W. FORMED 


When the Diocese of Joliet was erected last year, 
formed largely from parishes within the Chicago Arch- 
diocesan area, the federated organizations of Catholic 
women continued their activities under the sponsor- 
ship of the Chicago A.C.C.W. On October 6 the 
Joliet D.C.C.W. was formally established with Mrs. 
A.C. Desch as president. Most Rev. Martin D. McNa- 
mara, Bishop of Joliet, and Rev. Francis A. McLaugh- 
lin, spiritual moderator of the Council, addressed the 
meeting. 


N.C.C.W. extends greetings and wishes the Joliet 
D.C.C.W. most fruitful work in the years to come. 





WITH OUR NATIONALS 








Catholic Daughters of America . . . A spiritual bouquet 
and a golden jubilee offering from the C.D.A. were 
presented to His Holiness by Most Rev. Vincent S. 
Waters, Bishop of Raleigh and national chaplain of 
the C.D.A., on the occasion of his ad limina audience 
with the Holy Father. 

Christ Child Society . . . During August, the Christ 
Child Society of The Hague, Netherlands, conducted 
a summer camp for children on the estate of Baroness 
van Tuyll. Three groups of 25 children spent a week 
in healthful recreation. The purchase of a new Con- 
valescent Home is announced by the Society in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to meet the increased need of the Home 
which in the past 25 years brought health and happi- 
ness to over 2000 less privileged children of the Dis- 
trict. 

National Catholic Women’s Union . . . Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, chairman of War Relief for the N.C.W.U., was 
an honored guest at the recent Katholikentag in Ger- 
many. She is in Germany surveying the needs of 
women and children, as the N.C.W.U. plans to con- 
tinue its drive for clothing for two more years. 
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“PINK LADIES” 
Mary Tracy MARASCO 


This brief report of the activities of VA Hos- 
pital workers from the Milwaukee A.C.C.W. 
was prepared by Mrs. Frank }. Marasco, chair- 
man of the group 


URING THE FIRST YEAR of World War II, 
D a group from the Milwaukee Archdiocesan 

Council of Catholic Women volunteered their 
services to the Veterans Administration Hospital at 
Wood, Wisconsin. After consultation with the man- 
ager of the hospital, we were permitted to serve as 
hospital volunteers. Since most of the other organi- 
zations wore some insignia, our group chose a pink 
uniform with white veil and shoes, and immediately 
were called ‘Pink Ladies’” by the veterans we served. 
We have been a recognized volunteer unit for the past 
seven years, and I, as chairman of the group, serve 
on the Veterans Administration Voluntary Service 
Hospital Advisory Committee. 

“What can you do?” “What do you do?” These 
and many other questions are constantly asked. The 
first step is to take the VA indoctrination course, re- 
quired by the VA. Workers are screened very care- 
fully before being assigned to duty. Much can be 
done to assist a patient, reassuring him that the com- 
munity appreciates his contribution and_ sacrifice. 
There are letters to write, bedside games to play, 
shopping at the hospital canteen and in the stores 
of our city. Ward parties, which have great therapeu- 
tic value for the patient, are planned and sponsored 
by our group. For the past two summers, we have 
conducted the Bedside Carnival for all tubercular pa- 
tients. There are times when Special Services and 
Recreation Departments give us special assignments. 
We have housed without fee the mothers of many 
boys whose homes are not in Milwaukee, served meals, 
and transported these mothers to and from the hospi- 
tal to see their sons. 


We also assist the Catholic chaplains in supplying 
Catholic veterans with rosaries, medals and prayer 


books. Confidences are received and channeled to the 
proper source. In the absence of a loved one it is 
often our privilege to extend a hand in comfort, stroke 
a weary brow, whisper a prayer, or offer a word of 
cheer. Many hours are spent by the bedside of those 
whom we know will not recover, helping to dispel 
anxiety and fear when shadows lengthen. 

A blood donor program, arranged by this commit- 
tee, now provides blood for the exclusive use of the 
veterans hospitalized at Wood. 


We are proud to say that since the inauguration 
of our program in 1942, there has never been a week 
without ‘Pink Ladies” serving at the hospital. This 
program, originally planned only for the war years, 
has become one of the outstanding postwar projects 
of the Milwaukee A.C._C.W. 
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Washington Town Hall Series—Block 
Rosary—Rosary over the Radio—Holy 
Name Union, Richmond—Radio Sched- 
ule for November 








WASHINGTON CATHOLIC MEN PRESENT SECOND TOWN HALL SERIES 


N LINE with its policy of alerting all citizens to 
In internal dangers of communism, a Washington 

Catholic men’s group presented a top rank Federal 
Government official to begin on October 3 a second 
year of Town Hall Meetings with this message: 

“We must oppose communism as a matter of moral 
principle . . . If security against world communism 
is one of the main aspects of our foreign policy, we 
cannot shrug off the problem at home . . . You can 
become informed and teach others. You can learn to 
be alert to hidden communist propaganda. You can 
write to newspapers, to radio stations, to motion pic- 
ture producers, to government officials.” 

The speaker was Secretary of the Navy Francis P. 
Matthews; his sponsors, the Washington General As- 
sembly, Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus, an af- 
filiate of the National Council of Catholic Men. His 
subject was “Civilization or Anarchy.” Other meetings 
in this series of seven monthly forums will revolve 
around such questions as: “Should the Communist 
Party of the United States Be Outlawed ?"; “Is War 
Between the Democratic and Communistic Nations In- 
evitable?”’; “Should All Voters Be Compelled by Law 
to Subscribe to a Non-Communist Affidavit ?”; ‘Must 
Democracy Adopt Some of the Features of Socialism 
to Meet the Challenge of Communism?” Congress- 
men, university professors, lawyers and labor leaders 
will discuss these topics. ‘Each subject,” the Wash- 
ington Knights declare, “is a weapon in the fight 
against communism.” All meetings are open to the 
public and free. 

As Secretary Matthews advanced to the platform in 
the crowded Gonzaga High School Auditorium, the 
audience gave him a standing ovation, repeated at the 
end of his speech. The personal flag of the Secretary 
of the Navy was on the backdrop, below the seal and 
coat of arms of the Jesuit school. The flags of the 
United States and the Vatican flanked the stage. 

In view of Mr. Matthews’ position, the audience 
found these comments of unusual importance: 

“For years we have been training foreign students 
in the United States. I suggested that under the 
Point-Four Program we might step up this process. 
But once these students arrive here, we take for 
granted that they will learn the ways of democracy. 
But our American Communists are committed to sell 
them an opposite viewpoint. They take an active in- 
terest in the international houses where foreign stu- 
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dents gather. Professors of the type who sponsored 
the Communist Peace Rally at the Waldorf are ready 
and willing to give lectures to such groups. The re- 
sult is that too often our guests return to their native 
lands, technically trained here, but mentally oriented 
along Mosow lines.” 

“The fact that communism is completely opposed to 
our way of life docs not, of itself, mean that war 
between the United States and the Soviet Union is 
inevitable. Nor does it mean that international meet- 
ings and conferences are useless. We are right in 
trying to make the United Nations a success. We 
should strive for peace treaties and international agree- 
nents, especially on atomic weapons. But we should 
go into all discussions with our eyes open, without 
illusions or undue hopes. Where two systems differ 
so profoundly, we must expect conflict. In seeking 
for justice and harmony, we must be prepared at times 
to be faced with a choice between evils, with no solu- 
tion available which would appeal to the conscience of 
God-fearing men.” 

The Secretary said that men may hope that the evil 
system of communism will collapse of its own weight, 
but that in view of communism’s basic opposition to 
democratic Christian principles, and because of its 
policy of world expansion “we must accept a state of 
tension as normal.” 

With regard to maintaining internal security against 
communists, Mr. Matthews stressed these points: The 
Communist Party in the United States must be regarded 
as a foreign agency, not as a political party in the Amer- 
ican sense of the term; communists must be kept out 
of positions where they can harm America; the great 
weapon against domestic communism is the bright 
light of exposure. 

Mr. Matthews came before his audience, not only 
as a high government official, but also as a leading 
Catholic layman. He is a past Supreme Knight of 
Columbus. 

Archbishop Patrick A. O'Boyle, of Washington, 
who has with forceful words commended the town 
hall forums, concluded the inaugural meeting of Oc- 
tober 3 with a short address. 

John J. Eustace is the Faithful Navigator of the 
Fourth Degree Assembly of Washington, while Shane 
MacCarthy is chairman of the Current Events Com- 
mittee, the agency of the Assembly which is producing 
the forum series. 
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HAVE YOU A “BLOCK ROSARY” 
IN YOUR BLOCK? 


FORCEFUL APPEAL to Catholic Hour listeners 
A to promote the practice of the Block Rosary was 

made on the October 2 and 9 programs by Rev- 
erend William J. Clasby, Air Force Chaplain, who 
declared that it is a prime means to spread the virtues 
of charity, friendship and neighborliness and make a 
community of Christians become conscious of itself 
as a real community in the brotherhood of man. 


The Block Rosary, which has become increasingly 
popular in many sections of the country, has no hard 
and fast rules, no definite organization. Neighbors 
gather in a home every day to say the Rosary for the 
intention of world peace and the conversion of Russia. 


The site rotates, with each family of the group get- 
ting a chance in turn to play host. Non-Catholics are 
invited as well as Catholics. 


The National Council of Catholic Men will send 
on request information describing how to start the 
Block Rosary in your neighborhood. If you want a 
booklet on how to say the Rosary N.C.C.M. will give 
you that too. 


ROSARY OVER THE RADIO 


ISHOP EDMOND J. FITZMAURICE of Wil- 
mington, Del., on October 1, opened a month- 
long daily Rosary Crusade of Prayer throughout 

his diocese on a 15-minute supper-hour program over 
Wilmington Station WILM. The Bishop led the radio 
recitation of the Rosary after having given a special 
explanation of it for non-Catholic listeners. 


He said that while at first thought it might seem that 
the constant repetition of the same brief prayers was 
“a senseless, foolish way to pray . . . I ask them to 
remember that in thus praying we are speaking to our 
Mother in Heaven in language understood by every 
mother when it proceeds from the lips of her children.” 


Credit was given by the Bishop to the Delaware 
State Council of the Knights of Columbus for their 
efforts in arranging the radio Rosary. Stewart Lynch, 
former K.C. State Deputy, and active in promoting the 
Radio Rosary, is vice president of the National Council 
of Catholic Men. 

The Detroit Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men 
sponsored a daily Radio Rosary Crusade during Octo- 
ber this year, as it did in October 1948 and May 1949. 


HOLY NAME UNION, RICHMOND 


ILLIAM H. COLLINS, Washington attorney 

V V and Vercelli medalist, gave the principal ad- 
dress at the annual convention of the Holy 

Name Union of the Diocese of Richmond. The Union 
is an affiliate of the National Council of Catholic Men. 
James S. Mitchell, N.C.C.M. executive secretary, also 
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spoke at the meeting, held at Portsmouth, Va., early 
in October. 


Mr. Collins told the 700 delegates: “The secularism 
prevalent in the world today presents a challenge to 
Holy Name men. Your task is to know and live your 
Faith and influence others by yeur example. The 
world’s one hope is a broader and fuller return to the 
spiritual.” 

Clarence Dyson of Alexandria was elected presi- 
dent; Thomas D. Feeney of Roanoke, vice president; 
Leo P. Moore, South Richmond, secretary; Edward 
Marrin, Richmond, treasurer; Frank A. Lambden, Nor- 
folk, financial secretary; Robert Jennings, Richmond, 
and James Diggin, Martinsburg, W.Va., marshals. 

The convention also agreed to a daily prayer cam- 
paign on behalf of the canonization of Blessed John 
of Vercelli, founder of the Holy Name Society. 





RADIO SCHEDULE—NOVEMBER, 1949 


THE CATHOLIC HOUR 
SUNDAYS 
NBC Network 6:00-6:30 P.M., EST 
REVEREND EDMOND D. BENARD 
Washington, D.C. 
General Subject: “The Unknown God” 
Nov. 6—-The Things that Appear Not 
Nov. 13—The Hill of Calvary 
Nov. 20—Knowing by Heart 
REVEREND JOHN J. DOUGHERTY 
Darlington, N.J. 
General Subject: 
“Of Saints and Kings and the Prince of Peace’ 
Nov. 27—John the Baptist: The Meaning of 
Penance 
Music on the Catholic Hour will be presented by the 
Choir of St. Mary's Seminary, Roland Park, Baltimore, 
Mad. 
THE HOUR OF FAITH 
SUNDAYS 
ABC Network 11:30 A.M.-12 Noon, EST 
REVEREND THOMAS O'CONNELL 
Richmond, Virginia 
General Subject: “By Greyhound to Heaven, Va.” 
Nov. 6—The Earth at My Wrist 
Nov. 13—Shade of His Hand 
Nov. 20—Thunder Driver 
Nov. 27—The Hid Battlement 


Music will be by organ and baritone soloist. 


FAITH IN OUR TIME 
THURSDAYS 
MBS Network 10-15-10:30 A.M., EST 
REVEREND HowarD RAFFERTY, O.CARM. 
Chicago, Illinois 
General Subject: 
“St. Therese: Messenger of the Child Jesus” 
Nov. 3—The Child Who Was God Himself 
Nov. 10—Littleness and Greatness 
Nov. 17—The King’s Mother 
Nov. 24—The Proof of Love 
Music on the program will be provided by baritone 
Harvey Harding with organ accompanist. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE CHILD— 
(Continued from page 7) 


the least of the brethren you do to Christ and the 
idea of a segregated Christ seems like blasphemy to 
him. 


Segregation is a sin against charity but it is also a 
sin against justice. It denies to certain minority 
groups the exercise of their rights; it is based on the 
idea of inequality and this assumption is false and 
unjust... 


The Catholic who is enamored of segregated edu- 
cation must find an answer to these questions: Is it 
pleasing to God that we should make it difficult and 
sometimes impossible for a colored child to receive 
a Catholic education? Does Canon Law require that 
all Catholic children be given a Christian education or 
does it say that colored children may be sent to public 
schools? In the divine plan of redemption does the 
color of a child’s skin make any difference? When 
Christ referred to the least of His brethren as repre- 
senting Him did He exclude the colored child and 
the Latin-American? Is it Catholic doctrine that 
when a brother is excluded, rejected, segregated, it is 
Christ Who is insulted and humiliated? 


In this republic we recognize in every citizen the 


inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. But where are the joy and gladness of 
a life clouded with discrimination, legal restrictions 
and all the taboos and hatreds of racial injustice? 
For millions of people Jim Crow has made a mockery 
of happiness. 


You who are members of our Council of Catholic 
Women have much to do. The whole field of 
Catholic Action awaits you. Our schools need you; 
our youth, our Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
our Cana Conference, our Legion of Decency, our 
Pontificial Society for Priestly Vocations, our Retreat 
Movement, our Legion of Mary, our Catholic Press, 
our Welfare Bureau, the Office for the Spanish Speak- 
ing and a dozen other activities are calling to you. 


Our city and our nation need you for you believe 
in liberty under law. In your philosophy of life the 
family is sacred. The individual is a creature of 
marvelous dignity and surpassing destiny; civil gov- 
ernment has power from God and must be respected. 
You believe that church and state, each supreme in 
its own field, should be friends not enemies. And 
you are grateful to God for the liberties and the funda- 
mental freedoms of our people. Loyal to Church and 
state, good Catholics and good Americans, may you 
go forward with God's benediction upon you. 





YOUNGSTOWN—Youngstown, Ohio. 


2-4—-CATHOLIC 


gan. 


La. 





CALENDAR OF SCHEDULED CATHOLIC MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


November, 1949 
4-9—CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE—annual convention, Columbus, Ohio (Revised date). 
10—SOLEMN ENTHRONEMENT OF THE MOST REV. EMMET M. WALSH, COADJUTOR BISHOP OF 


12-14—-CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE—regional congress, Erie, Pa. 
14—CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION—eastern regional meeting, New York City, N. Y. 
18-20—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE—regional congress, Baltimore, Md. 
25-27—-CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE—annual conference, New York, N. Y. 
December, 1949 
EDUCATIONAL PRESS—national conference, Milwaukee, Wis. 
March, 1950 


12-13-14—NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE—18th annual conference, Detroit, Michi- 


April, 1950 
11-14—NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION—47th annual convention, New Orleans, 


May, 1950 
4-7—-NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC NURSES—5th biennial convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 
24-26—CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION—40th annual convention, Rochester, N. Y. 
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66 ATURAL and Christian mo- 
rality maintains everywhere its 
eggs pg rights and it 

is from these, and not from any con- 

siderations of feelings or of materi- 
alistic and naturalistic philanthropy, 
that the essential principles of medical 
deontology (the science of duty or 
moral obligation) are derived: such 
as the dignity of the human body, the 

re-eminence of the soul over the 

dy, the brotherhood of all men, the 
sovereign domain of God over life and 
destiny. 


“We have already had many oc- 
casions to speak on a good number of 
special points regarding medical mo- 
rality, but now We have here a ques- 
tion of the first order, which with no 
less urgency than other —— re- 

uires the light of Catholic doctrine: 
it is the question of artificial insemi- 
nation. 


“We could not allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without indicating briefly 
a general outline of the moral judg- 
ment regarding this subject. 


(1) The practice of artificial in- 
semination, when it is applied to man, 
cannot be considered exclusively, nor 
even principally, from a biological and 
medical viewpoint, while leaving aside 
the viewpoint of morality and law. 


(2) Artificial insemination out- 
side marriage is to be condemned 
purely and simply as immoral. In fact, 
the natural law and positive Divine 
Law are such that the procreation of 
a new life may only be the fruit of 
marriage. Marriage alone safeguards 
the dignity of husband and wife—and 
in the present case, particularly that 
of the wife—and their personal well- 
being. Marriage alone provides for 
the good and for the education of the 
child. 


“Consequently, there is no possi- 
bility of any divergence of opinion 
among Catholics regarding the con- 
demnation of artificial insemination 
outside marriage. A child conceived 
in such conditions is, by this fact alone, 
illegitimate. 


(3) Artificial insemination in mar- 
riage, with the use of an active ele- 
ment from a third person, is equally 
immoral and as such to be rejected 
summarily. Only marriage partners 
have mutual rights over their bodies 
for the procreation of a new life, and 
these rights are exclusive, non-transfer- 
able and inalienable. So it must be 
out of consideration for the child. 


“By virtue of this same bond, nature 
imposes on whoever gives life to a 
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A Note on 


Current Medical Ethics 


Textual Excerpts from the Address of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, to Delegates attending the Fourth International Conven- 
tion of Catholic Doctors, at Castel Gandolfo, September 29, 1949. 


small creature, the task of its preserva- 
tion and education. Between marriage 
partners, however, and a child that 
is the fruit of the active element fur- 
nished by a third person—even though 
the husband consents —there is no 
bond of origin, no moral or juridical 
bond of conjugal procreation. 


“(4) With regard to the lawful- 
ness of artificial insemination in mar- 
riage, it is sufficient for us at present 
to recall the principles of the natural 
law: the simple fact that the desired 
result is obtained by this means does 
not justify the employment of that 
method itself; nor yet does the desire 
of marriage partners—most legitimate 
in itself—to have a child, suffice to 
prove the lawfulness of a recourse to 
artificial insemination for the fulfill- 
ment of that desire. 


“It would be false to believe that 
the possibility of a recourse to that 
method would render a marriage valid 
between two persons who are unfitted 
to contract marriage because of the 
impediment of impotency. Moreover, 
it is superfluous to indicate that the 
active aement can never be lawfully 
obtained by acts that are contrary to 
nature. 


“Although one may not exclude a 
priori the use of new methods simply 
on the grounds that they are new, 
nevertheless, with regard to artificial 
insemination, it is not only a case of 
being extremely reserved, but it must 
be rejected entirely: With such a pro- 
nouncement one does not necessarily 
proscribe the use of certain artificial 
methods intended simply either to fa- 
cilitate the natural act or to enable the 
natural act, effected in a normal man- 
ner, to attain its end.” 


* * * & # 


“The medical doctor would not be 
corresponding fully to the ideal of his 
vocation if—wihile profiting from the 
most recent advances of the medical 
science and art—he used in his quality 
of practitioner merely his intelligence 
and ability; if he did not also make use 
(and We were about to say, above all) 


of his heart as a man, and of his lov- 
ing tenderness as a Christian . . . 


“Undoubtedly, the doctor's minis- 
trations are to bodies, but to bodies 
animated with immortal and spiritual 
souls. By virtue of a mysterious but 
insoluble bond between the physical 
and the moral, he only acts efficaciously 
on the body when, at the same time, 
he is acting on the spirit. 


“Whether he be dealing with the 
body or the human being in its en- 
tirety, the Christian doctor will always 
have to beware of the fascination of 
science and the temptation to use his 
knowledge and his art for ends other 
than the care of the patients entrusted 
to him. 


“We thank God, however, that he 
will never have to defend himself 
against another temptation—and it is 
a criminal temptation—that of making 
the gifts hidden by God in the heart 
of nature to serve base interests,. in- 
admissible passions and inhuman out- 
rage. 


“Alas, we need not seek far, or go 
back far, to find concrete examples of 
these hateful abuses. For example, 
the disintegration of the atom and the 
production of atomic energy is one 
thing; yet it is another, different thing 
to use it for destruction beyond all 
control. The magnificent progress of 
the most modern techniques in aviation 
is one thing; but the a employment 


of squadrons of bombers, without the 
possbbility of limiting their actions to 
military and strategic objectives, is 
quite another thing. 


“Anxious not to disregard any bene- 
fits of this progress, the medical doctor 
is continually on the watch for all the 
means of curing or, at least, of reliev- 
ing the ills and sufferings of men. 
The surgeon seeks to render less pain- 
ful the operations that are required; 
the gynecologist does his best to re- 
duce the pains of childbirth, without 
however endangering the health of 
mother or child, and without risking 
or altering the feelings of motherly 
tenderness for the new-born child.” 


[19] 





Month by Month with the N.C. W.C. 


Bishop Toolen Honored 
By Holy Father 


The rank of Assistant to the Pontifical Throne has just 
been conferred by His Holiness Pope Pius XII upon Bishop 
Thomas J. Toolen of Mobile. Through this elevation 
Bishop Toolen becomes a Count of the Apostolic Palace 
and a member of the Pontifical Family. His Excellency 
has been Bishop of Mobile for over twenty-two years. 


“Heartfelt felicitations’ of His Holiness were extended 
by His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States in conveying the high honor to His Excellency 
Bishop Toolen. 


CATHOLIC ACTION adds its good wishes to those 
already received by Bishop Toolen. 


Diocesan Directors of Confraternity 
Of Christian Doctrine in Annual Session 


The urgency of speedy recruiting and training of adult 
Catholics as teachers of religion and active members of the 
lay apostolate was stressed by three members of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine at 
the 13th Annual Meeting of Diocesan Directors of the 
CCD held at Milwaukee, September 20-23, and attended 
by 55 directors. In addition to general sessions on various 
phases of the work, the program featured an Indoctrination 
Day for new directors and a High School of Religion Work- 
shop. Listed as a primary need for better released-time or 
after-school religion classes was a diocesan-wide system of 
organized parish Religion Schools to provide as good and 
as systematic a program in Religion for public school chil- 


dren as is furnished in all subjects for the parish Catholic 
school children. 


Devoting two full sessions to preparation for the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Instruction called by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council to be held in Rome in 1950, 
directors made preliminary plans for a special pilgrimage by 
CCD directors and for an exhibit in Rome of U. S. catecheti- 
cal materials. At each of the 10 Regional Congresses of the 


CCD this year a special session on the Roman Congress is 
being held and reports from each region are to be correlated 
by the National Center of the Confraternity for presentation 
at this world-wide Congress. 


Bishop Thomas M. O'Leary 
Of Springfield, Massachusetts, Dies 


On October 10, Most Rev. Thomas M. O'Leary, third 
Bishop of the Diocese of Springfield, Mass., died following 
a long illness. He was 89 years old at the time of death and 
had been a priest for 52 years and Bishop of Springfield for 
28 years. He leaves behind him worthy monuments to his 
zeal in the fields of education and charity. 

Requiescat in pace. 


New Publications of the 
Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C. 


Quite recently the N.C.W.C. Family Life Bureau has pre- 
pared a number of booklets with varied interest. We list 
them here as a service to our readers. 

The Home, School of the Christian Virtues. The moral 
and the theological virtues. Practising them in the home. 
Teaching them to the children. 76pp. 25c. 

Sermons and Addresses on Marriage and the Family. Given 
at annual family life conventions. All deal with spiritual 
topics. Especially suited for the family retreat. 79pp. 25c. 

Selected Addresses on Marriage and the Family. A variety 
of topics. By laymen and clergymen. 79pp. 25c. 

Looking Toward Marriage. Written for young folks. 
Useful for the rapidly growing marriage preparation courses. 
112pp. 25c. 

A Souvenir of Baptism. An appeal by the pastor to parents 
on baptismal day of their child to do their full Christian, 
duty in training him. 10c. 

Catholic Mothers of the Year. Shows the mothers selected 
(1942-1949) and their families. 15c. 

The Family Apostolate in Pictures. Shows the family life 
movement in pictures. A large variety of activities selected 
from all parts of the country. 25c. 








CATHOLIC ACTION— Montuty Pusuication or THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


"We have grouped together, under the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the various agencies by which 
the cause of religion is furthered. Each of these, contin- 
uing its own special work in its chosen field, will now 
derive additional support through general cooperation.” 
—From the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the 

Archbishops and Bishops of the U. S. 


OFFICERS OF THE 
N.C.W.C. ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, chairman of the Administrative Board and episcopal chair- 
man of the Executive Department; Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, vice chairman of the Administrative 
Board and episcopal chairman of the Department of Education; 
Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie, treasurer of the 
Administrative Board; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, secretary of the Administrative Board; Most Rev. Robert 
E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, episcopal chairman of the 
Department of Lay Organizations; Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, episcopal chairman of the Youth Depart- 
ment; Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, epis- 


copal chairman of the Department of Catholic Action Study; 
Most Rev. Patrick A. O'Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, epis- 
copal chairman of the Department of Social Action; Most Rev. 
Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, episcopal chairman of 
the Legal Department; and Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop 
of Columbus, episcopal chairman of the Press Department. 


RiGHtT Rev. Mscr. Howarp J. Carro.t, S.T.D. 
General Secretary 
Very Rev. Mscr. PAuL F. TANNER 
Assistant General Secretary 


Very Rev. Mscr, PAut F. TANNER 
Editor 
EpitH _H. JARBOE 
Assistant Editor 
Opinions expressed in articles published in this magazine are 
to be regarded as those of the respective contributors. They do 


not necessarily carry with them the formal approval of the Ad- 
ministrative Board, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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